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rls “ BEHOLD I BRING YOU GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY.” 
No. 40. NEW-HAVEN, MARCH 1, 1823. Vor. VIL 
EXPLORING TOUR. the bottom of Grand River, and came to a 


During the last Spring and Summer, the Rev. 
Salmon Giddings of St.Louis,went on an exploring 
sour among the Western Indians, under the pat- 
ronage of the United Foreign Missionary Society. 
He “ visited several tribes and selected a site for 
an extensive missionary establishment, in the vi- 
cinity of Council Bluffs.” The American Mis- 
sionary Register contains a part of his journal, 
from which we have made the following selec- 
tions, Which we shall continue ina future number. 
They will be reas} with interest, as they contain 
considerable information respecting the coun- 
tryin which he travelled, and also concerning the 
manners and opinions of the wibes which inhabit 
it. 

April 22, 1822.—I had previousiy made 
an ate de with Major O'Fallon, the 
Indian agent for that part of the country, 
totravelin company with him from Cha- 
riton, where I was to meet him. [ set out 
eatly, that [ might have time to administer 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper and 
other ordinances in the Presbyterian 
church in that part of our newly settled 
country ; ard nothing peculiarly interesting 
occurred. 

May 15.—We left Chariton, after pro- 
curing provisions for our journey, and rode 
to Grand River, a distance of 25 miles, 
We travelled through the Missouri bottom. 
The soil is rich, and the settlements ex- 
tend about 12 miles from Chariton. 
There is a ferry and a cabin at the mouth 
of Grand River. Here we were detained 
one day, waiting for the express from 
Chariton to the Council Bluffs, who was 
to accompany us. 

May 17.—We crossed Grand River, 
which is 175 yards wide, and which emp- 
ties into the Missouri from the North West. 
We rode about 10 miles through the rich 
bottom of the Missouri and Grand River, 
where we saw thousands of acres of land, 
on which the timber bad been principally 
killed by fire within the last year, and thou- 
sand of acres which had, within a few 
years, been converted into a prairie by the 
same cause. We crossed a creek, which 
was very difficult on account of the mud 
and quicksand, and then entered a rolling 
prairie, skirted, and in some places nearly 
intersected by timber. The bottom of 
Grand river was on our right, and distant 
from one to three miles. "Experienced a 
heavy shower during the night. 

May 18.—About 9 o’elock we entered 


creek about 40 yards wide, and very, high. 
We swam our horses across, then swam 
ourselves, and rafted over our baggage. 
About one o’clock, we arrived at the west 
fork of Grand River, which is @bout 75 
yards wide and fordable most of the year, 
but had risen at least 15 feet within the 
last 24 hours, and was filled with flood wood. 
There we found a canoe which had beer 
commenced and abandomed about a year 
before. We undertook to finish the ca- 
noe, and by 4 o’clock launched it, and be- 
yan to carry over our horses, which landed 
safe, after struggling long in the mud on 
the opposite bank. About 50 rods from 
the main stream there was a slough, across 
which we directed a soldier and a black 
man to drive the horses, as we had landed 
our baggage below the mouth ofit. The 
servant belonging to Major O’Fiallon, 
in imprudently attempting to ride one of 
the borses through the slough, was unfor- 
tunately drowned. No person that could 
swim was present, until he was sinking to 
rise no more. 

May 19.—Spent the morning in exam- 
ining the creek to find the body of the 
drowned man, but without effect. We 
set outon our journey about 12 o’clock, 
and continued for about twelve miles 
through the bottom of Grand River.— 
Found two creeks, which our horses swam, 
and over which we felled trees, on which 
we carried our baggage. The bottom is 
partly prairie, and partly timbered, but 
generally wet, and very rich. The soil of 
the upland is of an excellent quality, and 
its surface gently rolling. Quarries of 
lime stone are to be seen in many places, 
and the country appears to be well water- 
ed. 

May 20.—Crossed several large creeks, 
which had fallen so much that they could 
be forded. We again crossed, at evening, 
the West fork of Grand River, called here 
the Turkey fork. It is about 50 yards wide, 
and very rapid. The country becomes 
more broken, and the hills mere abrupt. 
On our right, for a great distance, could 
be seen a finely timbered country lying on 
Grand River. Experienced a heavy rain 
during the night. 

May 21.—Crossed several large creeks 
which were very high, and which we were 
obliged to swim. We encamped on the 
banks of the Little Platt, which empties 
into the Missouri a few miles above Fort 
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Osage. The land is generally rolling, 
with a rich soil, and timbered on the water 
courses, andin some places for mileson the 
highlands ; but the timber is principally 
small. Thousands of acres of timber, near 
our road this day, have been destroyed by 
fire within two or three years’ and about the 
same quantity growing up in other places. 
No stong.or rocks were seen. 

May @.—Rode through a most beauti- 
ful country, of a rich soil, but entirely des- 
titute of timber, except in some places on 
the water course. When on the high land, 
as far as the eye could extend in all direc- 
tions, there was not even a bush to be seen, 
and the country resembled a vast plain. 


We had toswim two creeks in the course of 


the day. 

May 24.—This morning, soon after we 
commenced our journey, a heavy rain com- 
menced, with thunder and lightning, anda 
heavy wind from the North, which continu- 
ed through the day. At times the snow 
and hail were severe. 

May 25.—Proceeded on our journey saw 
many elk, wolves, and deer, and swain two 
creeks. The country becomes more roll- 
ing, and the hills more abrupt, but contin- 
ues destitute of timber. 


Arrwal at Council Bluffs. 


Sabbath, May 26.—This day we arrived 
at the Council Bluffs, much fatigued with 
our journey. 

May 27.—F ind myself still much weari- 
ed. Ihave great cause for thankfulness, 
that the most high God hath preserved 
my life and health through so many 
dangers. The whole distance from this 
place to the ferry on Grand River is 237 
miles. The course is East 39° S. for the 
distance of 152 miles, then E. 55° S. to the 
mouth of Grand River. 

The Fort is situated in Lat. 42° 31’ N. 
on the Bluffs, about 140 feet above the 
river. From the fort you have an ex- 
tensive view of the river for many miles 
above and below. <A second bluff appears 


on the West, at the distance of about half 


a mile, between which and the fort there 
is a most beautiful level, of a rich sail, ex- 
tending about three miles North and South. 
The interval on the Missouri opposite the 
Council Bluffs, is about five miles wide, 
and continues about the same width for 
many miles below; but as you ascend the 
river, the vale widens for about ten miles, 
when it is about 12 miles wide. There are 
many lakes and ponds which contain, dur- 
ing the summer, an abundant supply of 
wild fowl and fish. Near the garrison there 
are about 900 acres of land under cultiva- 
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tion, and worked by the soldiers. Heavy 
rains fall almost every day, and the Jow 
land on the streams through the whole 
country is inundated. Spent the week jn 
exploring the country in the vicinity of the 
garrison and iv collecting information con- 
cerning the Indians. Those who were at 
Washington last winter, returned in hea!:},, 
inuch pleased with their journey. Ou» . 
urday I was informed that the presents tor 
the Indians would not arrive before the 
25th of June. 

Sabbath, June 2.— Preached to-day jn 
the garrison. 


Visit tothe Trading House. 


June 3.—Rode to the trading house of 
the Missouri Fur Company, which issitu- 
ated on the Missouri, about 4 miles below 
the garrison by land, and about 18 by wa- 
ter. Here I learned that the Indian tribes 
in this vicinity were much in want of provi- 
sion, in consequence of their not finding 
any buffaloe during the winter ; and that 
several lodges of the Seux Nation had 
perished with hunger. I also Jearnea that 
the Indians, unless they should hear of the 
arrival of their presents before the 20th of 
the month, would leave their villages for 
their summer hunt, and not return until 
the Ist of September. 


Remarks on the climate. 


June 6 —Heavy rains still continue. I 
have learned, from good authority, and 
from meu who have long been acquainted 
with the country, that in this climate, 
the weather, in March, April, and the first 
part of May, is invariably dry. Very little 
rain falls, and the streams are only swelled 
at times by the melting of the snow. About 
the Middle of May, the rains commence 
gently, and ina few days become very vio- 
lent. They seldom, however, continue 
more than 12 hours belore they are suc- 
ceeded by about twenty-four of fair weath- 
er. This alteration, in nearly: the same 
proportion, continues until adout the 10th 
of June. Heavy showers are frequent un- 
til some time in July, and less frequent and 
lighter showers ull some time im August. 
The rain then ceases, and very little again 
falls until the next May. There is but lit- 
tle snow, and the winter is generally dry. 
I apprehend a philosophical reason way be 
assigned for the peculiarity of the seasons 
in this country. On the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which commence at the distance ot 
from 500 to 700 miles tothe W. and N. 
W. the snow falls in vast quantities, and on 
the highest parts continues through the 
year. In that latitude, and on such high 
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land, the sun produces but little effect, 
until the middle of April, when the snow 
begins to melt. The melting increases 
during the months of May and June. Im- 
mense quantities of vapour, continually 
produced, are wafted to the E. 5. E. by 
the cold winds which are constantly blow- 
ing towards the warmer regious. ‘This va- 
pour collects, and becoming condensed, 
falls in copious showers and heavy rains 


which are experienced during the wet 
season. Towards the latter part of June, 


the evaporation begins to diminish ; the 
snow in the lower country being all dis- 
solved, and none remaining but on the 
highest mountains by the first of August. 
As the sun begins to decline, congelation 
commences on the mountains, the moisture 
is absorbed from the atinosphere, and no 
vapour is carried to distant regions by the 
winds, which now become dry. May not 
the same cause produce the periodical wet 
and dry seasons in the vicinity of the Cor- 
dileras through North and South America, 


Ollo tribe. 


June 2.—Heard that the Otto tribe of 
Indians were within 12 miles of the garri- 
son, returning from a hunting expedition. 
[ went to see them on the 10th, but ‘ound 
that their chief was not in the company. 
Several of the Indians, who had considera- 
ble influence, I found favourably inclined 
towards the object of my mission. 

June 12.—I set out, accompanied by 
Mr. Rogers, my interpreter, and one of 
those who was with the Indians at Wash- 
ington, and with two soldiers furnished by 
Colonel Leavensworth. We rode about 
20 miles to Elkhorn River, which was so 
high as to overflow all the valley adjoining, 
and was impassable. Our course was W. 
15° S. through a rolling prairie. destitute 
of timber, except on the river. The soil 
isgenerally good; but there is no stone, 
and but little gravel to be seen. The soil, 
through the whole course of my journey, 
has been a sandy loam. We were obliged 
to wade two creeks, and carry over our 
baggage, as the water was about 44 feet 
deep, and the banks lined with mud and 
quicksand, and very steep. We were fre- 
quently obliged to cut grass and weeds, 
and make a kind of bridge, from the wa- 
ter’s edge to a considerable distance up the 
baak, to prevent our horses from miring. 
What I mention here is characteristic of all 
the streams through the country where I 
have travelled. We encamped for the 
night, and experienced a heavy shower. I 
determined to visit the Mahaw village first, 
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as I could not proceed on the trace to the 
Pawnee viliage. 

June 13.—We commenced our journey, 
and proceeded nearly a North course fos 
about ten miles, then for twenty-five miles 
about N. W. but made many crooks and 
turns on account of the high waters. We 
crossed, by wading, three large water cours- 
es ; but where we crossed our horses they 
could not be torded.: At evening, we arri- 
ved at a large branch of the Elkhorn, en- 
tering it from the N., and about 30 yards 
wide, with a rapid current—a heavy show- 
er in the night. 

14.—Afier examining the stream for 
many miles up, we concluded to pass it op- 
posite our encampment. Ithere overtlow- 
ed its banks, for about 40 rods, in the nar- 
rowest place we could find. For this 
distance the water was from one to 44 feet 
deep. For miles there was no timber to 
be seen on thisstream. We formed a canoe 
ofan elk skin, which contained half ow 
baggage. After swimmirg our horses 
over, we swaim and pushed our canoe be- 
fore us, and then returned, and brought the 
second load. We encamped this night 
about eight miles north of the old Mahaw 
village. ITsaw many elk, and in one drove 
counted seventy. Saw’several antelopes, or 
mountain goats. ‘They are of the same 
colour as the deer, but resemble the com- 
mon goat in shape. They are much thé 
fleetest animal in this country. In size, 
they are between the common goatanda 
large deer. 

Village of barking squirrels. 

We passed a village of barking squirrels, 
or prairie dogs. They have the appear- 
ance of the gray squirrel in colour and 
shape, but are three times as large. Their 
noise exactly resembles that of the smaller 
kind of dogs. They burrow inthe earth, 
and are never seen far from their habita- 
tion. They live on grass and herbage; 
and not a spear of grass is suffered to grow 
within the bounds of their village. On the 
first appearance of danger, they flee to the 
mouth of their burrow, and when it comes 
near, they enter, and can rarely be driven 
out by smoke or water. Thousands dwell 
in the same village, forming a little com- 
munity. Their burrows are from ten to 
twenty feet apart, with a mound of dirt at 
the entrance, of from one to two feet in 
height, which serves as a watch tower. On 
the appreach of danger, they raise an in- 
cessantbarking. We were much annoyed 


during the night by the barking of these 
animals 
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From the Boston Recorder. 

PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS, AS TO THE 
FUNDS OF THE NEW ENGLAND TRACT 
SOCIETY. 

The sixty Original Donors to this 
Society gave, in 1814, 

From the tormation of the Society 
to the commencement of Rev. 
Louis Dwight’s Agency, Oct. 
1819, the donations to the Soci- 
ety were not far from 250 

From Oct. 1819, to May 1,1821, 4,136 

From May 1821, to October 1822, 
donations were about $150, be- 
sides $820, constituting forty-one 
life- members, 970 

The donations since Oct. 1822, have 
been about 700 

The whole amount of funds commit- 
ted to the New-Eugland Tract 
Society in eight years and a half, 
is therefore about $9,828 
From this sum large deductions must be 

made. 

Most of the liberal original donations 
(the average of which is $62 to each donor) 
were made with the expectation of receiv 
ing three quarters of the amount in Tracts 
at cost; ana Tracts have been delivered, to 
the amount of near two thirds of their do- 
nations. 

Of donations since made, Tracts have 
been returned to the Donors to the amount 
of near one-fifth,though we are happy to say, 
that most of later Donors have generously 
suffered their subscriptions to be added, 
entire, to the permanent fund. 

Granting then, that the receipts for 
Tracts sold, are equal tothe whole ex- 
pense of the establishment—which, con- 
sidering the number of Agents employed 
in the various Depositories, their distance 
from the General Agents, and the uncer- 
tainty of all human affairs, is hardly pro- 
bable—the real operative funds of this So- 
ciety are not far from $6,500. 

‘Ind what has the Society accomplished 
with this sum ? 

It as published with $6,500, THREE 
MILLIONS OF TRACTS, containing 40,000,- 
000 pages, which at the rate of len pages 

Jor a cent, amount to $40,000. And with 
the same means, it may continue to pub- 
lish and circulate about an equal amount, 
once in eight years and a half, from age to 
age. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Editor, I am 
willing to submit it to your readers to decide 
on the justness of the following suggestions. 

1. The charities of the benevolent are 
employed in no way, in which equal funds 

accomplish greater good. 


$3,771 
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$6,500 circulates, in eight years and a 
half, 3 millions of Tracts,—one of which 
has been the evident means of the conver. 
sion of four in one family, aud of three 
profane men im another tamily : another 
of which Tracts has been instrumental in 
the conversion of eight ; another of twelve ; 
another of thirteen ; and many of these, 
persons who were out of the way ot all oth- 
er means of grace. But I shall not at. 
tempt here to delineate the blessed etilects 
of this Society, in promoting the interests 
of morality and religion, and in saving im- 
mortal souls. They are too well known 
to make it necessary, and too numerous to 
render it possible, now to mention them. 

Vo one, to use the language of the 
seventh Report, “can contemplate the 
ease and effect with which this Sosiety may 
speak at the same time to millions ; the great 
amount of good which may be done by 
sinall means; the ease and eflect with 
which it may assist all other benevolent 
societies ; its permanency, its adaptedness, 
with present means for perpetual opera- 
tion: and above all, the approbation of God 
which it has received—without expecting, 
when he stands on Mount Zion, to see the 
multitude which no man can number, vast- 
ly augmented through its instrumentality,” 
and feeling that it is a most powerful en- 
gine in promoting the cause of Christ. 

Nor is it any disparagement to Mission- 
ary, Bible, and Education Societies, that 
so much good is effected by Tracts. Every 
Tract which is the means of turning a sin- 
ner unto God, but adds another hearty 
friend to all these Institutions. 

2. This Society has a claim on the 
Christian public for far more liberal ard. 

The donations to the London Tract So- 
ciety fur the year ending May 1821, were 
more than $10,000, more than this Society 
has recieved since its formation. And why 
is there not as much need of Tracts in the 
United States, as in Great Britain. 

Take another fact. The donations to 
benevolent societies in our country the last 
year, were between two and three hundred 
thousand dollars, of which this Society re- 
ceived less than one thousand. The dona- 
tions the last year, to the Ainerican Board for 
Foreign Missions were $5%,000 ; to the A- 
merican Bible Society $38,000; to the A- 
merican Education Society $17,000; tothe 
New England Tract Society, i one year 
and five months, only $970! And yet there 
are constant and urgent calls for Tracts, 
which the Society cannot answer. Near- 
ly twenty of its Tracts are out of print ; 
and it is involved ina debt of many hun- 
dred dollars. Besides this, it has now, 














yeady for publication, a number of new 
Tracts, which it would gladly put to press, 
if it had the means. 

Tleave it, Sir to your readers to deter- 
nine, whether the facts above stated do not 
support my second position. 

3. My next remark is, that it is desira- 
ble that the donations to this Society 
should be unconditional. 

[t is desirable for two important reasons, 
which it is hoped will be duly weighed. 
The first is that the wants of the Society 
require it, except in special cases. If, for 
example, a minister is made a life member 
by a donauon of $20, and receiving $15 in 
Tracts at cost, he is indeed doing great 
good ; but he puts only $5, into the funds 
of the Society. Three hundred life mem- 
hers, thus constituted, would give the Soci- 
ety only $1900, with which to supply the 
ien millions of our own country and the 
inillions in other parts of America. This 


$1500 would put Tracts to the amount of 
only $750 in the General Depository, and of 


only $8, in each of the 92 Depositories 
now established. Whereas, instead of 
Tracts to the amount of $8. there should 
bein each Depository, Tracts tothe amount 
of at least $100—and the number of De- 
positories should be greatly increased, and 
the General Depository be large enough to 
supply then all. Granting that $30,000 is 
the sum now needed by the Society, a sum 
less by one fourth, than the annual receipts 
of the London Society, it would take 6,000 
life members, each really contributing only 
$o,to give that sum to the fund; and it 
would require a Report of 60 pages octa- 
vo, to publish their names. 

The other reason why donations should 
be unconditional, is, that Tracts circulated 
through the medium of an Auxiliary Socie- 
ty, are more useful than when gratuitously 
distributed. Not that a minister may not 
with great advantage in his pastoral visits, 
distribute Tracts adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of his parishoners—or a 
school-teacher, to his pupils as a reward of 
merit—or a benevolent individual, on a 
thousand other occasions. But if a minis- 
ter is made a life member, it is better that 
ninety individuals in his parish, should be- 
come members of an Auxiliary Society, 
each paying twenty-five cents, and receiv- 
ing 166 pages of Tracts, than that the min- 
ister should distribute $15 worth gratuit- 
ously. The member values those Tracts 
forwhich he has paid by his subserip- 
tion more nghiy than if they cost him 
nothing ; reads them more attentively ; 
and preserves them more carefully. And 
mstead ofthe pain of reflecting, that le is 
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supplied by the bounty of others, he has 
the pleasure of paving himsell contributed 
his mite to a benevolent object ; and this 
pleasure he may find so great, that he will 
never afterwards fail of casting his mites 
into the treasury of the Lord. ‘The ditfer- 
ence between making a donation of $20, 
and receiving $15 of it, in Tracts—and 
making a donation of $20 unconditional- 
ly, and forming an Auxiliary Society 
which shall give a few dollars each year to 
the parent Soeiety, to be a permanent 
fund—is immense. Should the number 
of life members be large, the interests of 
this Society would be greatly promoted by 
the adoption of the latter method. 

It appears then, further, that the form- 
ation of an Auxiliary Society in every 
town or parish, is an object vastly impor- 
tant ; and that that geutlemen, or that 
lady, who is iustrumental in forming one, 
is promoting essentially the cause of Christ, 
and deserves the gratitude of every friend 
of Zion. H. 


From the [¢ rrlisle] Reliz. Miscellany 
THE EXAMINATION. 


My horse was somewhat weary, aud 
overtaking a small boy with a book in his 
hand, [ indulged in a gait, with which the 
lad kept pace, and inquived wnat book he 
was reading. “ It isthe Mother’s Cate- 
chism,” said the boy. “ This is examina 
tion day, and we are all going to the school 
house to answer our questions to the Minis- 
ter.” As we proceeded, “ Yonder is the 
School-house,” continued he, “and there 
is the minister and Mr. S—— the elder of 
this district, just coming.” I observed his 
bosom to heave a little, and he drew in his 
breath somewhat further than usual, as he 
gave me this last piece of information. 

Several roads converged to the point 
where the School-house was situated, and 
family groups consisting of all the inter- 
mediate grades from stooping age to tod- 
liag infancy, were seen advancing in every 
direction. I was about to make further 
enquiry as to the business of the day, of the 
little fellow who was still by my side, but 
taking notice that he was busily engaged 
conning over, with rapid humming lps, 
some knotty question, now taking a quick 
glance at his book, and now holding it be 
hind his back, to prove his memory. I on- 
ly asked if strangers would be admitted ¥ 
O ves, sir, all may come. I tied my bridle 
to a sapling in the adjoining woods, and 
confess that I felt a good deal of that awk- 
wardness which the idea of intrusion is 
apt to give, but ow advancing towards the 
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house I was met by the reverend gentle- 
man who had charge of this flo¢k, and his 
urbane reception placed me perfectly at 
ease. The little dome was full to over- 
flowing, but a comfortable seat was provid- 
ed for me. 

The exercises commenced by singing 
one ofthe Psalms of David in a versifica- 
tion not indeed the most poetical, but one 
to which, as I was afterwards informed, 
many pious people in that congregation 
are so much attached, from habit perhaps, 
or early sympathy, that they could not 
fervently join in that act of worship in any 
other version. "They sang, 

* Ye children hither do youcome, 
And unto me give ear, 
I will you teach to understand, 
How ve the Lord should fear.” 
A most solemn and appropriate prayer was 
then offered, at the conclusion of which 
about forty little boys and girls formed a 
semicircle around their Pastor. The sight 
was truly an interesting one. Every one 
admires this honest undisguised part of the 
human family. The eyes ofthe children 
were fixed intent on the Catechist. It was 
a moment of painful suspense. Every 
breast appeared to be throbing. They had 
been preparing for weeks, for this great 
day of examination. ‘Their parents were 


present to witness their performance. They 


also saw the anxious countenance of a much 
beloved man, who sat near the Catechist, 
and who felt his fame as a faithful school- 
master, intimately blended with the manner 
in which they acquitted themselves this day. 
In their first essays to reply, their utterance 
was somewhat choaked ; but they soon be- 
came more composed and felt a confidence 
in their retentive memories. 

On the seat in the rear of the little re- 
spondents sat a number of ladies. It did 
not require the penetration of Lavater to dis- 
cover that they were the mothers of the 
children. Nay—I even amused myself by 
selecting the mother of each particular child 
by watching the emotions of the maternal 
features, as the little catechumen answered 
adroitly or otherwise. When those little 
manuals were disposed of, the reverend 
Catechist conversed with the children in 
an easy and familiar way, and pointed out 
their duties in a manner well adapted to 
secure their love and confidence. 

“‘ His eyes were meek and gentle, and a smile, 

Piay’d on his lip,s and in his speech was heard 

Paternal sweetness dignity and love.” 
They gradually drew nearer to him, as he 
talked to them, and seemed to view him as 
their best friend. A chubby little fellow 
had advanced so far as to place his hand 
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on the speaker’s knees, and presented a 
countenance so intent and void of guile 
that it was well worthy the pencil of an 
artist. 

The scene now changed, anda mixed 
multitude took their seats in front of their 
worty pastor for examination. They were 
of different ages, but the female sex pre- 
ponderated in the ranks at least two to one, 
Those who love Zion, rest their hopes for 
posterity on our pious and virtuous females, 
—Some sat down to be catechised, whose 
heads were “ silvered o’er” with age. Soc- 
rates thought that no time should be lost, 
and employed the last moments of bis life 
in plnlosophical disquisitions ; but the 
humble and teachable disposition of these 
aged levrners, brougbtto my mind a reply 
which a far greater than Socrates gave to 
the question put to him by his disciples.— 
“ Who is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven ?” Mat. xviii. 1. 

Some Bivle questions, which I deemed 
pretty difficult, were answered by the 
Class. After which the Catechist gave 
a full and satisfactory solution to each. 
The countenance of a middle aged man in 
this group occupied my attention, for 
whether I will or not, I find that I am some- 
thing of a physiognomist. Hehada Bible 
in his hand, and | never saw contentment 
and resignation more plainly depicted on 
the human face The question came in 
rotation to him, and he was asked to prove 
that there was a God without the aid of 
revelation, He quoted a verse from Scrip- 
ture which was very pertinent. “ Very 
well,” said the minister, * but can you prove 
the existence of the Deity from reason and 
the light of nature ?”) He again in a firm 
tone of voice, which indicated the assur- 
ance doubly sure which he placed on the 
sacred volume, and whiich he grasped har- 
der in the act of giving emphasis, quoted 
another most applicable text from the ho- 
ly Scriptures, “ Well Mr. , Suppose 
you were to meet with some one who did 
not believe the Bible, could you not con- 
vince him in any other way, that there isa 
God ?” “That did not believe in the Bible! 
Why, Sir, | would hold no conversation 
with him at all, at all!” 

“Just knows, and knows no more, his Bible true— 
And in that Charter reads with sparkling eyes, 
His title to a treasure in the skies, 

Oh, happy peasant !” 

After prayer this little congregation was 
dissmissed ; and when I stopped in Ship- 
pensburg to refresh myself and horse, I 
attempted to describe this District Exam- 
ination for the * Religious Miscellany.” 

A Wayrarine Man. 
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NEW-HAVEN, MARCH 1. 
MEMOIR OF BACON. 


A friend has lately put into our hands 
4 “Memoir of the Life and Character 
of the Rev. Samuen Bacon, A. M. by J. 
Ashmun.” Of this work we shall give a 
brief notice, acompanied with extracts ; 
and in so doing shall consider ourselves as 
paying a tribute of respect to the memory 
of an excellent man, and as performing 
an act of justice to those of our readers 
who are not already acquainted with his 
virtues. 
of him been published fifty years since, the 
work would have needed no introduc- 
tion to public notice,—its merits would 
have been acknowledged froin one end of 
the land to the other. A work published 
at that period, may be compared to a 
gentleman in the country where trav- 
ellers are few, and the inhabitants happy 
in being permitted to pay him all due at- 
tention, while a work published in our own 
day, is like the same person in a city where 
while walking the crowded streets, no ci- 
vilities are paid him, and where unless 
some friendly hand conduct him to the 
social circle, he will have reason to 
exclaim with the great poet of our age, 





“This, this is solitude.” 


In the southern and middle States, the 
work has probably had a greater circula- 
tion than in the northern. In some re- 
spects it is particularly calculated for the 
States south and west of New-England, as 
it professes in some of its chapters, to give 
some account of our character and institu- 
tions. This account, is the portion of the 
work however, which is the most defective, 
for it states that as applicable to New- 
England, which was true of only a part of 
it, and which we believe is not now en- 
tirely correct with respect to that part of it, 
where the civil regulations mentioned, did 
once prevail, 

The work -is well written and with an 
excellent spirit. Mr. Ashmun in writing 
it, derived some aid trom a “ sketch of the 
principal events of his life,” which Mr. 
Bacon had left. It has been intimated to 
lis, that the profits arising from its sale are 
to be devoted to the purpose of educating 
the son.—the only child of Mr. Bacon. 
Generally speaking, we think that a man 
should be guided in his purchases by the 
value of the articles which are presented. 


He should ever acknowledge the claims of 


charity, and meet them with an open and 
liberal hand. When however, independ- 
ently of all other considerations, a publica- 


Had Bacon died and the Memoir - 


tion deserves patronage from its own mer- 
its, it should receive it ; and it can sure- 
ly be no objection in the mind of the pur- 
chaser, that while he has sutfered no loss, 
a deserving object has been materially 
benefitted. 

The child of such a parent can neve 
appeal in vain to a well informed and lib- 
eral christian community. The course of 
his father was one of beneficence. He 
was particularly the friend and patron of 
children. The example of such a parent, 
is better than ample possessions ; and the 
prayers which he offered up for this child, 
will, we trust, proce for him blessings 
better than any earthly inheritance. 

SamvueL Bacon, was born in Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts, July 22,1781. He was the 
youngest of nine children; his parents 
were worthy persons, and in humble life. 
They were both members of a Baptist 
church. Concerning bis mother, Mr. Ba- 
con wrote, “ for the time in which she liv- 
ed she exhibited uncommon evidence of a 
truly pious character.”—* Her last words 
were a charge to her husband, respecting 
her young children. For myself in parti- 
cular, she had great solicitude. She often 
wishedSamuel might be likeSamuel ofold.” 

The father of Mr. Bacon is still diving, 
and continues “to occupy the same farm, 
surrounded with the scenery of his youth- 
ful days, from which he seems never to 
have been many weeks absent.” “ It.is 
there” writes his son, ‘e 

“ [tisthere, he has laboured nearly sixty 
years at the plough, the scythe, the axe and 
the flail It is there, his nine children were 
born. The spot is rendered sacced by the 
death of three children andawile. There, 
often, very often, has the morning san found 
him upon the hills before bim, and the eve- 
ning star basa thousand times lighted him at 
hislabours [1 is that spot which has been 
moistened by his sweat and his tears : there, 
have the wild and rugged rocks echoed the 
expressions of his grief, and his mirth = It is 
that soil, which, for many years sustained the 
firmness of his youthful tread, and now fecls 
the tottering footsteps of his age ”’ 

“* He possessed,” according to his son's rela- 
lion “ a good education ; a strong aud maseu- 
line understanding, equal to all the affairs of 
life ; sound reasoning powers ; fertility of in- 
vention ; a good judgment, and an enterpri 
sing, intrepid charecier ; but no gentleness. 
Suffice it to say, that to this day, while I feel 
the love ason shonld feel, I almost tremble 
in his sight. But blessed be God, and I record 
it with gratitude, the scene is now changed. 
The religion of Jesus Christ bas imparted its 
meekness to that rigid bosom. and the sun-set 
ot his life is almost without its clouds It is 
serene, and mild, and peaceful, es the closing 
eve,” 
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Young Bacon enjoyed the advantages 
of instruction afforded in a common dis- 
trict school. His father destined him for 
his own employment,—that ofa farmer. 


“ The death of his mother, before he bad 
completed his tenth year, left him entirely de- 
pendent on the religious instraction and sa- 
perintendence of his father, who, except al- 
tording him an opportunity of frequenting 
public worship, in a great measure neglected 
it’ Being, by the ecclesiastical system of that 
denomination, denied any visible connexion 
With their church, the kind and degree of reli- 
gious tuition which he received trom an occa- 
sioral aitendance on its pnblic services, may 
2e named any thing else with more propriety, 
than a regular religious education " 

* The impressions which his mind had re 
ceived trom the affectionate solicitude for his 
spiritual weltare manifested by his mother du- 
ring ber pro!racied iilness, contributed greatly 
to beighten the constitutional tenderness of 
his feelings, and quicken the operations of 
conscience , and in their general effecis, bad 
a lasting influence on his character Bu, to 
her prayers in bis bebalf. he afterwards attti- 
buted a more importaut agency, in his salva 
tion’” 


His early life was that of hardship, ag- 
gravated by domestic evils. Omitting 
what is related of his more youthful days, 
we willonly state that “ in his eighteenth 
and nineteenth years, he accounted hiin- 
self happy in being able to obtain by earn- 
est entreaty, the pitiful privilege of extling 
himself from his father’s roof and Jabour- 
ing for a neighouring farmer.” His wages 
for these services, were appropriated for 
the payment of a substitute at home. He 
was anxious for opportunities of mental 
improvement, but in vain looked to paren- 
tal kindness for the privilege of enjoying 
them. It was not the want of property 
which prevented his father from indulging 
him, but he thought the desire of his son 
an unreasonable one, and the conduct of 
the parent, probably resulted from error in 
judgment, and not from mere hardness of 
heart. His subsequent conduct however, 
to his son in college, was extremely un- 
kind, and his absolute refusal to aid him at 
that period, was for the son a trial of no 
ordinary magnitude. 


“ Bacon had attained his twentieth year be- 
fore it was decided in what way he was to be 
disposed of. “ But, at this time” he relates, 
‘a person of imposing impudence and great 
loquacity came mto the neighbourhood, who 
professed to be a physician. It happened to 
be a sickly season, and he was soon called 
into business. Very many people died, and 
the doctor's coffers were filling fast. This lat- 
‘er circumstance attracted my father’s atten- 
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tion, end he thought his son might as well 
learn the trade too, as it proved so lucrative, 
‘ihe doctor indeed, was soon eut of vogue, 
But while his high credit lasted the bargain 
was made by my father, and the plan commu. 
nicated to me for my concurrence. Destitute 
as | was of learning, and even of a knowledge 
of what it imported, I still knew, and ventured 
to say, that my education was not sovfficient 
forthe business My father thought more eda- 
cation useless. 1 was too sensible of my def- 
ciency in this point to be convinced, and it 
was finally agreed I should go to live eight 
weeks, wilb the pastor of the Baptist church of 
Sturbridge, to learn English grammar The 
charge for board and tuition was one dollar 
and twenty five cents per week = This was 
thought too extravagant, and my father pro- 
ceeded to Leicester academy, sixteen miles 
distant, tO ascertain whetber a cheaper accom. 
modation could not be procured. He found 
that tuition there was one dollar per quarter, 
and board could be bad tor one dollar a week, 
so that in eight weeks, one dollar would be 
saved by sending me to that school It was 
accordingly determined tbat I should go to 
Leicester ” 

“ In pursuance of the singular project which 
his father bad formed in concert with the doc- 
lor, Samuel was conducted awey to Le:er ster 
ou the first of April, is01, and entered in the 
English department of the grammar school in 
thattown, Some idea of the economy ob- 
served in providiug this course of instruction, 
has been afforded by the caution «hich bis fa- 
ther had previously bestowed on that point. 
The same prudence was evinced in carrying 
the plan into effect. Hi- father accompanied 
him on horseback. carryi: g provisions to sub- 
sist himself and the horses, until his return ; 
saw him provided with (wo or three elemen- 
tary books and a boarding place; paid the 
four shillings demanded for his tuition. and, 
on parting, impressed by a fresh repetition, 
some prudential maxims on the necessity ot 
habitual economy. ‘to enforce this lesson by 
a practical comment, he presented hisson with 
twenty-five cents, which he informed him, 
was to meet the incidental expenses of the 
term. Samuel bad gained his main point, and 
easily overcame the chagrin occasioned by 
this very restricted allowance tor purposes 
which he knew weie of only secondary im- 
portance.” 


The application of Bacon was intense ; 
he employed a great part of his nights in 
study. Itis stated that in three days he 
committed to memory the principles of 
English grammar, and that his advance- 
ment in other studies was equally rapid. 
At the expiration of eight weeks he re- 
turned to the work of the farm ; but in 
September, he was permitted to spend 
another term of eight weeks at the Acade- 
my, but with respect to any thing like a 
liberal education his father was averse, 
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and forbade his son “ under penalty of his 
severe displeasure, to indulge so wild and 
irrational an imagination.” He taught 
during the winter the common school of 
his native district, his father receiving the 
wages, who ° finding that his son’s Jearn- 
ing was likely to prove a source of imme- 
diate emolument,’ consented to his spend- 
ing two months more at the Academy. 
Here the young man commenced the stu- 
dy of Latin, and made great proficiency. 
He laboured during the summer upon his 
father’s farm, and arrived at, to him, the 
long desired age of twenty-one years. 
When the labours of summer were over, he 
conversed with his father upon the subject 
of obtaining an education, and “ was re- 
quired either to renounce the design, or no 
longer to look to the paternal roof fora 
home.” He determined to obtain an edu- 
cation if possible, and in September 1802, 
‘became an exile from the scene of his 
childhood.’ He however, for one or two 
subsequent summers, assisted his father in 
securing the harvest, and the compensa- 
tion he received for this service, united 
with that obtained by keeping school in 
the winter season, enabled him to reside 
awhile at the academy. At length, in the 
autumn of 1804, he was admitted into 
Harvard College. 


“ The practice of the most rigid economy 
was from his early babits, no self-denial He 
had travelled on foot with his bundle, from 
his native town to Cambridge ; and had re- 
stricted his personal wants almost to the sim- 
ple demands of nature. But below this point, 
it wasin vain tothink of reducing them. A 
comparatively expensive and consiant resi- 
dence at the first literary institution on the 
continent, for four years, the short winter va 
cations alone excepted, was to be provided for, 
or his long cherished intention, and the pros 
pect to which it opened be absolutely aban. 
doned. He acknowledges himself especially 
indebted to the kindness of Moses White, Esq 
of Rutland, whose friendship.”’ he says, * he 
experienced in many times of difficu'ty in pro 
Secuting his studies.’ But the nature and ex- 
tent of this obligation is not precisely explain- 
ed. This gentleman appears to have been his 
ouly efficient patron in this interesting struggle 
‘or intellectual advancement ‘To him he had 
only been known in the character of a labori 
@us and faithful instructor ; and probabiy bis 
obscurity more than his want of merit, had re- 
stricted him to the friendship of a single indi- 
vidual, from whom any important assistance 
or encouragement could be obtained 

Soon ailer his entrance in college, the pres- 
sure of his poverty overcame the reluctance of 
pride, and he applied for the birth of “ Holden 
Freshman,” winch is a partially endowed 
scholarship in the university. The services 
which the incumbent is expected to render as 
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the condition of enjoying ifs privileges, are 
equally laborious and humiliating His busi- 
ness is to ring the bell for ail the exercises of 
college,—a duty which occurs more than 
twelve times in the day; and to kindle aud 
attend all the fires in the different recitation 
rooms. Heis uniformly occupied in these at- 
tentions, while the students are at table and 
all the perquisite connected with the place, ts 
the scanty pitlance which happens to escape 
the voracity of the hungry multitude. 

Having secured this situation, the reflection 
that it was the only condition on which he 
could enjoy the advantages of a public educa- 
tion, reconciled him to its servile duties His 
uniform good sense, and a prospective view of 
consequences, commonly prevailed over the 
suggestions of pride and the pressure ot pres- 
ent inconveniences, in most of the engage- 
ments of his life In the cheerful attention 
which be gave to his humble duties. in the 
presence of several handreds ot his equals, and 
for (beir acconmodation, this trait of his char- 
actershone with a very amiable lusire. 


By means of school keeping in winter, 
and the discharge of a seevitorship at 
college in summer, he was enabled to 
defray his academical expenses ; his 
standing as a scholar was respectable, 
and he passed the examination for the 
first degree with reputation ; his health 
however, by such exertion, was impaired. 
Sickness prevented his attendance at the 
commencement, when his classmates re- 
ceived their degress. 


He was entirely sensible of the dangeroys 
character of the disorder, and of its almost 
certain termination in bis dissolution For 
several months be expected the event with 
confidence ; but appears to have contempla- 
ted it with composure, and even indifference, 
The tremendous prospect secarceiy estorted a 
single cry for mercy, or excited a thought for 
the fate of his soul. This alarming destitution 
of feeling in an accountable and rational be 
ing, can easier be accounted for, than vindi 
cated. His life had been uniformly, and in an 
uncommon degree, upright, admitting the cor- 
rectness of the standard of duty which he had 
adopted ; He cheerfully recognized his obliga. 
tionstowards his fellow creatures, as far as 
their present convenience was concerned . 
and ii was his pleasure to fulfil them ; but thi: 
was the limit of his benevolence, and of his 
most extended notion even of religious duty 
His vast obligations to God, and the Saviour,— 
obligations enforced by all the goodness con- 
cerned in his creation, and preservation, ani 
all the grace displayed in his redempiion, and 
which are comprehended in the summary in 
junctions of both departments of revelation, 
‘ to love the Lord, with all the soul, the mind, 
and the strength,’—these obligatons, even in 
the confident anticipation of an early call into 
the presence of his Creator, were whoily un- 
felt.”” 

(To be continued. ) 
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For the Religious InteHigencer. 
INFIDELIVY IN CHRISTIANS. 
“Except I shall see in his hands the print 
of the nails, &c., I will not believe.” 


(Continued from page 557.) 


The infidelity of Thomas had caused 
him to lay by his pen, doubting, whether his 
former statements would be believed, or 
read: but accidentally overhearing a good 
old man say that he hoped he would write 
again, has encouraged him to resume the 
subject. 

In my last, I stated a few facts which 
have tended to convinee me, that our west- 
ern Indians are made of flesh and blood, 
and have intellect and feeling like white 
folks, and are capable of being raised to 
almost any degree of improvement in reli- 
gion and science, and may be made to en- 
joy all the blessings of life that we do, if 
the plans adopted by our missionaries, of 
Christianizing and civilizing them at the 
Same time, are persevered in. 

For the purpose of shewing that other 
heathen nations and tribes are capable of 
similar improvement ; and in order to re- 
move, as far as possible, the veil of unbe- 
lief from the eyes of other infidels, partic- 
ularly those who are indifferent, or oppos- 


_€d to missions, I proposed to state some 


things respecting the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands. It will not be expected, 
since my creed will admit nothing without 
evidence, that I should copy from voyages 
and journalsa history of the country, and its 
inhabitants, whom I have never seen, but 
merely to state a few facts, which have 
come under my own observation, respect- 
ing some of the natives of those Islands, 
who have been in this country, as evidence 
of things not seen. 

Before, however, I introduce to my read- 
ers the Sandwich Islanders, I would re- 
mark, that when the missionaries, who 
have gone to those Islands, were in New- 
Haven, I became acqainted with Stephen 
Popohe, one of the natives of the South 
Sea Islands; and I confess that I have read 
the narrative vou lately published respect- 
ing him, and the late accounts fromthe 
South Sea Islands, with much additional 
interest, from the simple fact, that [ have 
seen this Otaheitan. Although my ac- 
quaintance with him was short, and I have 
nothing very remarkable to relate, yet I 
have seen him, and conversed with him, 
and asked him many questions «bout bim- 
selfand his country, which he answered 
like an intelligent, well informed man, and 
what was still more gratifying, [ heard him 
read in an English Bible, in the Otahei- 
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tan language. Popohe is quite an inte. 
resting, good looking man. His stature js 
above the common size, and uncommonly 
well proportioned. His countenance is in. 
telligent and sprightly, and his manners 
easy and graceful; and what seemed to 
add a polish to his character, he exhibited 
good evidence that he was a Christian, 
It will be recollected, that he forms one 
of the mission family, who are now on 
their way to the Sandwich Islands, and he 
will no doubt be of great service to the mis- 
sion; for although mysterious to us, it isa 
fact thatthe inhabitants of these islands, 
who have never, to our knowledge, had 
any means of intercourse, till within a few 
years, speak nearly the same language. 

The mission to the Sandwich Islands, 
has excited in this country a greater de- 
gree of interest than any other in which 
we are engaged ; and it is owing, no doubt, 
to the fact that we have seen and are ac- 
quainted with several of the natives. This, 
l apprehend, goes to prove my doctrine, 
that there is but little faith in the world, 
without ocular demonstration. 

The infidelity of any man has a riglit to 
require, in all cases, the best evidence that 
the nature of the case will allow; and 
when we are not permitted to see for our- 
selves, it will strengthen our faith very 
much if we are acquainted with the person 
who relates a fact, provided we have reason 
to believe he is a manof truth. And if he 
can locate his story, or if we are acquaint- 
ed with the place where it happened, or 
with the parties concerned, a great object 
is gained. 

When I heard the Rev. Mr. Ward des- 
cribe some of the horrid scenes he had wit- 
nessed among the heathen in India, I shud- 
dered at the recital ten times as much as I 
did when I read the same _ accounts 
written by somebody whom I never saw. I 
remember hearing my father give an ac- 
count of a skirmish he was in during the 
revolutionary war; and although it was 
not much of a battle, the particulars were 
deeply impressed on my mind, and I have 
even pictured to myself the very scene of 
action, and have actually felt more for a 
litte dog that was shot through the heart 
close by him, and for a friendly Indian 
who had his leg broke, than ever | did in 
reading the sublime description of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo; and all because my fa- 
ther was there and saw it. 

The readers of the Religion; Intelligen- 
cer have seen considerable that has been 
published about the Owhyhean youths, as 
they are called, and many have doubtless 
read the memoirs of Henry Obookiah, 
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who died at the Cornwall school a few 
vears since, just as he had nearly com- 
pleted his education. But I suspect that 
those Who never saw him, or any of his 
countrymen, haye read his history, and the 
accounts that have been published with the 
-ame kind of interest that they have read 
the story of Robinson Cruso, or Prince 
Leboo, who lived some where, or heard 
their mothers tell thatonce there was a man, 
who lived down country, or over the water. 

Although I am slow of heart to believe, 
vet because I have seen I have believed. 
Being personally acquainted with Obooki- 
al, and several of his countrymen who 
have been educatec at the Cornwall school, 
i can readily believe almost any thing that 
has been said about their proficiency in 
learning, the amiableness of their disposi- 
tions, and the piety of several of them. 

When I read the history of Obookiah, 
[can remember how forlorn and stupid he 
used to look when sauntering about the 
college ;—but even then it seems he had 
a soul that was capable of being raised in- 
io being; and although every one passed 
hun by, as we do a thousand forbidding 
objects in the streets and corners, who have 
souls also, without ever asking the cause 
of their sadness, yet even then he hada 
niind that could think, and no doubt his 
ejection was caused by reflections sim- 
lar to those that depressed him when his 
parents were murdered before his eyes. 
“| was with them,” he says; “I saw them 
killed with a bayonet—and with them my 
little brother, not more than two or three 
months old—so thatI was left alone without 
father and mother in this wilderness world. 
Poor boy, thought I within myself, after 
they were gone, are there any father or 
mother of mine at home, that I may go 
and find them at home? No; poor boy 
amd. And while I was at play with other 
children—after we had made an end of 
playing they returned to their parents—but 
I was returned into tears ;—for I have no 
home, neither father nor mother.” 

When the good Samaritan, prompted by 
Christain benevolence, said to him, Obooki- 
ah, do you wisli to learn? bis countenance 
began ‘o brighten ; and in him I can almost 
see a whole nation animated with this first 
ray of hope that ever dawned upon their 
benighted land; and this dawn of light 
shall soon brighten into day; for when 
those who have gone to proclaim to his 
countrymen the “tidings of great joy 
Which shall be to all people,” shall explain 
to them the character of the true God, and 
the toliy of idol worship ; they will also a- 
wake to newness of life, and say, as Oboo- 
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kiah said, “Owhyhee gods! they wood, 
burn ; Me go home, put’em in a fire, burn 
em ina fire, burn ’em up. They no see, 
no hear, no any thing”—then added, * We 
make then—Our God, (looking up) Le 
make us.” 

If we follow this heathen youth in the 
path of knowledge, and in his progress to- 
wards heaven, we shall see the utility 
of religious instruction. Ata time of hfe 
when most young men have finished then 
education, he first began to discover that he 
had a soul. His generous mind, which had 
hitherto been buried in heathen supersti- 
tion and ignorance, began to burst its 
chains, and at the age of eighteen years, 
like an infant in knowledge, just brought 
from a dungeon to look round upon the 
world, be wrote the following letter. 


“ Torring ford, March 2, 1810. 
* Mr. E. D. Sir, 

“] here now—this place, ‘lorring- 
ford—TI glad see you, very much. [laugh 
Tom Hoboo—he say—* Obvoki write me 
that?” Me no write.” | want you tell 
Tom Mr. S. Mills say if we be good 
boys we shall have friends. One morning 
you know I come into your room in Col- 
lege, and you tell me—read—you say, 
what c. a. p. spell? then I say c. a. p. prg. 
] spell four syllabies now, and I say what 
is the chief end of man. J like you much. 
IT like your brother, and your friend Mr. 
Dean. | wear this great coat you gave me 
to mecting every Sunday. | wish you 
would write me a letter and tell me what 
Tom do. This trom 

Henry Oxookt.” 


In a few years, this same heathen youth 
stands before us, an enlightened Christian. 
The power of that gospel, which can bring 
life and immortality to light, had touched 
his heart. Ignorance and superstition 
was banished from his mind by the light of 
truth ; and he appeared as one redeemed 
from that cruel bondage in which millions 
wt the heathen, and all who are ignorant 
of God, may be found. He has himselt 
become a preacher of righteousness, re- 
commending to others the way ot life and 
salvation which he had found; and as his 
labours and conversation were evidently 
blessed to the salvation of some souls, | 
will copy another of his letters, hoping, 
that when Christians see the improvement 
he has made, they will be more engaged to 
send the gospel to the heathen ; and hop- 
ing, also, that infidels who are opposed to 
inissions,and those who have vever done any 
thmg to enlighten them, may be broughit 
to repentance by this heathen convert. 
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“To Mr. E. W. or Torrincrorp. 
“ August 5, 1816. 
“ My dear Friend, 

“Thope you will not think it strange 
that such an one as] should write to you ; 
tor Lam full of concern for the souls of 
otiiers. O that the Lord would direct you 
in the right path. May the Lord teach me 
what 1 ought to write this day. I have 
heard that your sickness 1s still continuing. 
But, O, how is it with you now? Look 
now, my dear Eiijah, and see whether you 
are prepared or unprepared, or whether 
you are fii to die or unfit—whether you are 
the Lords or not. O my friend, consider 
how many are there who have been wheel- 
ed duwn to endless torments, in the chariots 
of eaithly pleasures; while others have 
been wiipped to heaven by the rod of af- 
fliction. O low good had it been for some 
of thein if they had never known the way 
of life by the crucified Savour. We have 
great reason to tremble when the Holy 
Scripture teaches us that few shall be sav- 
ed. Much more when it tells us, that of that 
rank of which we are, but few shall be sav- 
ed: for itis written, * Many are called, 
but few chosen.” I often think of you, my 
dear friend Elijah, since I heard of your 
sickness. You perhaps sometimes think 
about dying—and what must be your end— 
and how you have misimproved your best 
opportunities, &c. O what a dreadful thing 
itis to die in a sinful state! My friend, 
how do you expect to find joy and peace 
in heaven if you should die in your sin ? 
How have vou neglected the free offer of 
salvation, which is offered to you “ with- 
out money and without price!” Haste, O 
my poor friend, and get up out of your 
sleep of sin and death, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ will give you life, comfort, health 
and strength—For there is none but Christ 
ean do a helpless sinner good. Now, 
therefore, my friend, haste to look to Christ 
with faith, and ask for mercy and forgive- 
ness of your sin. 1 feel for you, my dear 
friend, for the worth of your poor and nev- 
er dying soul. O don’t refuse this lovely 
and welcome Saviour any longer :—the 
more you reject him, the more you grow 
worse ; the more you hate him, the greater 
will be your condemnation. O poor Eli- 
jah, choose the meek and lowly Jesus for 
your everlasting portion. Consider the 
danger in which you now live, upon the 
brink of everlasting woe. Your sickness, 
I fear, will take you away from the world 
into a silent and solemn grave. O Elijah, 
Elijah W. where are you? Are you wil- 
ling to die now? In thee of *sickness we 
onght to keep our hearts right towards 
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God, in order to be cheerfully willing t, 
die. For “ death is harmless to the peo. 
ple of God.” —The righteous hath hope in 
his death, but the wicked is driven aWay 
in his wickedness.” Follow not, my dear 
friend, after the example of mankind, by; 
after Christ’s—make no kind of excuse, 
turn unto God and live. Be not offended 
because I have taken this opportunity to 
write to you in such amanner. Let all be 
taken into serious consideration. It cannot 
hart you myearthly friend. And it way 
keep your heart from shrinking back to 
consider that death is necessary to fit you 
for the full enjoyment of God. Whether 
you are willing to die or not, there certain- 
ly is no other way to complete the hap. 
piness of your soul. The happiness of the 
eternal world of heaven commences imme- 
diately after death. Now can you, my 
dear Elijah, say, “ 1 will arise and go to my 
Father und say, Father I have sinned,” 
w&c. QO why are you so unwilling to accept 
the free ofier of mercy ? And why will 
you still shut Christ out of the door of yous 
heart; when he still is knocking, and say- 
ing, Open to me wy sister, my love,” Kc. 
O poor friend of mine! I do not speak ot 
your being poor in body, but your soul is 
poor: wanting of the bread of life. This 
is why J need to speak of your being poor: 
—for without the love of God in the heart 
of a man, that man is poor. 

“If you are a friend of Christ, be not 
afraid of death and eternity; for death 
cannot hurt you, nor your soul. Why 
then are you afraid that your sickness is 
unto death? If you were to die im sin—if 
death were to reign over you “asa tyrant 
—to feed upon you asa lion doth upon his 
prey”—if death were to you to be the pris- 
on of hell, then you might reasonably star- 
tle and shrink back from it, with horror 
and dismay. But if your sin has been 
blotted out of the book of God’s remem- 
brance ; or if the Saviour hath begun his 
good work in you, why should you be a- 
fraid of being taken away from the world: 
and why not bid welcome to the king oi 
terrors? My dear Elijah, our lives are 
short, and they like the smoke of the fire 
are hastening away. 


* Well, if our days must fly, 
* We'll keep their end in sight.” &c. 


‘ 

“ Rememher, my dear Elijah, that I am 
not the teacher of the heart, nor the judge 
of it. The Lord Jesus is your teacher— 
He can make you feel. He can make the 
blind to see—and the lame to walk—and 
the sick to be healed—and above all, He 
can make you and [ happy or miserable i 
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eternity. All what I have said to you, my 
friend, will be remembered in the day of 
God’s wrath. You and [ shall both ren- 
der our account to that God who hath 
made us, at the Day of Judgment, for 
what deeds we have done in the body. 
Whether we have done every thing right in 
the sight of Jehovah, or whether we have 
not. May the Lord God of Hosts bless 
you. May Jesus make you faithful unto 
death, and that you may have at last the 
crown of life in the eternal world of glory. 

« You, O parents of Elijah, you have the 
means of doing good to your own souls— 
to improve your time in the service of God. 
Where then shall you be after the return- 
ing of your bodies to the dust—when your 
bodies shall become food for the worms of 
the earth ? 

« Brothers and sisters of the sick man— 
Your days will soon be over ; and the road 
upon which you are all riding towards eter- 
nity soon will be ended. Remember, O 
my friends, that the eyes of the Lord are 
upon you all, beholding the evil and the 
good. Your souls are worth a thousand and 
a million times more than such a world as 
this. Be careful lest they be lost in the 
snares and temptations of Satan: for they 
are many and ready to carry away your 
souls into darkness and despair. O that 
the Lord would smile upon you in pity and 
compassion, and save you from eternal 
death. Look up now, my friends, to 
Christ—which is your life.” 

Henry Opooxian.” 

I might have selected other letters and 
facts, that discover a greater degree of in- 
telligence ; but this is sufficient to show 
with what progress the mind of a heathen 
can be enlarged when under the influence 
of religious principle. There is much in- 
struction to be drawn from the character 
of Obookiah, and I hope, Mr. Editor, you 
will give to your readers a further sketch of 
his life in your paper, as it circulates among 
thousands who never saw him or read his 
memoirs. "THOMAS. 


DEATH OF REV. ASA BLAIR. 


oo 


Sherman, Feb. 15, 1823. 

Mr. Wuitinc,—In a late number of the 
Religious Intelligencer, you noticed the death of 
Rev. Asa Brair, of Kent. I would now inform 
you that an appropriate discourse from Daniel 
xu. 13, was on the 4th of this month, preached in 
that place by Rev. D. L. Perry of Sharon, toa 
humerous and solemn assembly. The interes- 
ung letter which conveyed the painful intelligence 
was read ; and also an address made to his peo- 
pie by Mr. Blair, previous to his journey. In this 
he indulged the impressive thought, that they 
might see him no more, until they should meet 
‘¢tore the Judge of the world 


Death of Rev. Asa Blair. 
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By request from friends, | send you an extract 
from the letter. And believing it to be an excel- 
lent comment on the following passages—** To 
entertain strangers ;—pouring in oil and wine ;— 
the son of consolation.” It is submitted for pub 
lication. Your's respectfully, 


M. GELSTON 


Georgetown, S. C. January 14, 1825. 
Dr. Joun Raymonp— 

Dear Sin,—Years have elapsed, since I en. 
joyed the pleasure of your acquaintance and socie- 
ty; years, that have produced many important 
events ; many well calculated to impress upon 
our minds, the most useful moral truths. But of 
these, none perhaps, has been more frequently 
and more forcibly inculcated upon us, than that 
of the uncertainty of all temporal enjoyments. A 
day scarcely passes, without calling us to realize 
this truth. Sorrows and woes rapidly succeed 
our joys and pleasures. ‘These reflections are 
brought to my miad, by the painful duty which 
providence has imposed upon me. A few days 
ago, | was much gratified in being introduced to 
the Rev. Asa Blair; who upon enquiry, I found 
to be the successor of my respected preceptor, 
Mr. Bordwell. I gave him a hearty weleome to 
my house, and pressed him to consent to stay with 
me, until he should find it convenient to pursue 
his journey. In the midst of the pleasure I then 
felt, how little did [ anticipate the pain aad griet 
with which [ now inform you, that he is no more 
On Sunday uight last, between the hours of one 
and two, after 19 days of a typhus fever, he closed 
his valuable life. But let us restrain our tears 
and give thanks to God, who has given ds a hope 
beyond the grave. Great, I am sensible, is the 
loss to his family, aud the flock of his charge 
But, how infinitely great is his gain! Every thing 
the world affords is far short of the blessedness of 
being with Christ. The continuation of his life, 
might have been profitable to his bereaved wife, 
and fatherless child, and to the church militant ; 
but God in bis wisdom, has seen best to bestow a 
richer blessing upon him. God's language to us 
is, and no command can be more reasonable ; 
“ Be still, and know that [ am Ged.” Ours will 
then be ; “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
The vail that separates us from our departed 
friends who died in the Lord, will soon be torn 


asunder. Soon, if we are heirs of that glory, 
shall we again be admitted to their society. How 


travscendent then will the joy of meeting friends, 
and how excellent that friendship, that will be 
without alloy, without interruption, and without 
end ? 

Your worthy friend arrived in this place, on 
the Thursday preceding Christmas. And, being 
prevented, by the sickness of his horse, from pur- 
suing his journey, he the next day, called on our 
preacher of the Baptist denomination, as there is 
no Presbyterian society in town, and was by him 
introduced to me. He had no suspicion that he 
bad met with one from that section ef the coun- 
wy, until I informed him I had once lived in 
Kent. He scemed much pleased to hear it, and 
accepted of my invitation to remove his lodging 
from a public house to mine. I rode out wit 
him on the Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday fol- 
lowing, and visited several of the neighbouring 
plantations. Many were the inquiries I made of 


him, relative to my former acquaintance in Kent 
and the adjacent towns, 
received the mipg'er! emotions of jo 


From his answers, I 
ad serrow ° 
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for time, since I last heard from my friends there, 
has with its usual effects, made both pleasing and 
melancholy changes among them. Some have 
risen into importance ; have been successful in 
the management of their affairs, and are useful 
members both of the civit and religious communi- 
iy. Others, from whom I hoped different things, 
nave performed an opposite part. Some, whom 
i thought were still alive, I was grieved to hear 
were numbered with the dead. Among these, 
was my worthy friend, B. Slosson, Esq. His 
memory I shall ever respect. Subjects of this 
kind, the narrative of his journey hither, and 
also the great things of Christ’s kingdom, af- 
torded us much agreeahic conversation, and ren- 
dered our first acquaintance highly gratifving. 
His health, he thought, was considerably impro- 
ved by travelling ; so much so, that on the first 
Sunday, he consented to preach for us in the 
worning ; but found, that it exhausted him, more 
than he had anticipated. His text was, Rom. ii. 
6. ** Who will render to every man according to 
his deeds.” He spoke with considerable anima- 
tion, and manifested that sincerity and faithful- 
ness, Which might have accompanied a conscious- 
ness of its being the last discourse he should ever 
deliver to his fellow mortals. The subject was 
treated in an unusual manner, and with a clear- 
ness, that brought conviction home to every mind, 
Ail were struck with admiration, not so much with 
the preacher and his solemn manner, as with the 
solemn and important truths he delivered. The 
‘anguage of all seemed to be, that they never 
heard such a sermon ; not that they never heard so 
,reat and elegant a preacher. On Tuesday eve- 
ning following, at a prayer meeting at my house, 
he uddressed a few christian friends, (for the 
weather was inclement) on the duty and efficacy 
of prayer; and followed his remarks with bis 
ewn last public praver. His friends were grati- 
fied, but he was considerably exhausted, The 
next day being Christmas, he attended our place 
of worship, and heard one of his Presbyterian 
brethren, a Mr. Davis who was accidentally with 
us from North-Carolina. Afier service he and 
my family dined with my son-in-law, Dr. Deni- 
son ; who is from Goshen, in your county. He 
enjoyed the conversation with the Doctor much ; 
and ou returning to my house, which was only a 
few yards distant, remarked to Mr. Davis, who 
had spent the evening with us, that he had hada 
very pleasant visit. Before he lef? Dr. Denison’s, 
he began to complain of being affected by a chill. 
The weather had been for some days previous, 
unusually warm for the season, even in this cli- 
mate ; and had suddenly become cool and damp. 
He hoped, therefore, at first that he was suffering 
valy a temporary indispasition from a cold. But 
the fever that succeeded the chill, never left him. 
For several days he was able to sit a part of the 
time with the family, and preferred doing so, 
although he had a fire in the room he occupied ; 
but he never went out of the house. Dr. Deni- 
sou, who is eminent in his profession, and who 
became strongly attached to him, prescribed fer 
him immediately on his complaining of indisposi- 
tion ; and never, I am confident, paid a more as- 
siduous and affectionate attention to any patient, 
From the shattered state of his constitution, we 
had some fears for the issue, when we found his 
fever had become fixed ; but, as no symptous in- 
dicated danger, except the thick coat on his 
toncue, we flattered ourselves much,that he would 
do well, Our hopes were ¢ onsiderably strength- 
ened, on the two or three davs preceding his 
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death ; but, on the afternoon of the precedin, 
day, his fever had risen higher, than it had doy. 
for some time previous. It however declined jn 
the evening. ln the morning the Doctor was 
struck with pain at the awful change he discover. 
ed in him. His countenance and pulse were 
sunk.  Diffusible stimulus was resorted to, bu: 
with littie effect. His mind was considerably 
confused at intervals through the day ; but for 
most of the time, he was capable of giving a ya. 
tional answer, to any question that was proposed 
tohim. The most reflection that he discoveyed 
In any instance on that day, was in remarking ty 
me, that he had never shewn me the letter he 
had received from his wife ; and that there were 
some particulars in it that would interest me 
He then called for his pocket-book, looked for 
the letter and gave it to me toread. I said to 
him in the course of the day, that it was uncertain 
how his sickness would terminate ; but that ] 
concluded that his worldly affairs were settled 
before he left home ; and that he had long since 
placed his confidence on a surer foundation than 
this world afforded. To both which remarks he 
assented. Shortly after when the Doctor was 
feeling his pulse, he said to him, “ You have litte 
prospect now, of my recovery.” The Doctor 
leaving the room without any reply, he said to me 
with a smile, “ The Doctor is afraid to give his 
opinion.” LT said to him, “ He has avoided it, 
but I hope you have no fear of dying.” To this, 
he simply assented. Shortly after, his mind 
became incapable of any connected thought, 
and 6 or 7 hours succeeding closed the distressing 
scene. . 

Thouzh he died among strangers, yet he died 
in the midst of friends. Our christian friends 
often called on him, and our minister daily. 
Mrs. Waldo’s solicitade, on oceasions of this 
kind, is usually great; but I never knew it great- 
er than on this. After his confinement to the 
room, [never left bim at night, to retire to rest 
until about 12 ; and then in the care of a faithfol 
nurse. He ofien said, “ If I must be sick, itis 
providential that [ am sick here.” | mention 
these things for the consolation of his friends ; 
particularly his afflicted and bereaved wife ; 
knowing the feelings that are natural under 
such circumstances. Assure your daughter, his 
mourning and truly afflicted wife, that she pos- 
sesses the fiveliest sympathies of us all ; but we 
are happy in learning from her most christian 
letter to him, that she has been taught the true 
source of her consolation. 

For his respected congregation, I feel real sor- 
row. The loss of so worthy a man is truly great ; 
I pray that God who is rich in mercy, will heal 
the breach, and shortly give them another a» 
faithful a minister of his word. 

His remains were interred in the Baptist burial 
cround, attended by five of the clerical brethren 
anda number of other christian friends ; all ot 
whom manifested deep regret. 

May the God of all consolation, grant you all 
abundant support under this severe dispensation 
of his providence. 

Yours, in the bonds of the gospe}, 
JOHN WALDO. 
Dr. John Raymond, Kent. 





SUMMARY. 
The Treasurer of the United Foreign 
M ssionary Society acknowledges th» re- 
ceipt of $639, 57 in the month of January 
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Sixty-two persons, eighteen of whom 
were students of the College in Carlisle, 
Penn. made a public profession of their 
faith, and were admitted as members of 
the Presbyterian church in Carlisle, on the 
sth instant, and on the 9th the whole 
church, consisting of nearly five hundred 
members, partook of the Sacrament of the 


Lord’s Supper. 


The Rev. Jeremiah Chamberlain, for- 
merly of Bedford, Penn. has been chosen 
President of the Centre College, at Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 


A volume has been published in Boston, 
eutitled * Memoirs of the Life and Cha- 
racter of the Rev. John Elliot, Apostle of 
the North American Indians. By the 
Rev. M. Moore, pastor of the Church in 
Natick.” 

It is stated that there are in Alabama 
“ninely-erght Baptist churches, five associ- 
ations, fifty five ordained Baptist ministers, 
and eleven licentiates; ten Presbyterian 
ministers, eighteen Methodist ditto, in the 
circuits of this and the adjacent parts of 
other states ; one Episcopalian, one Sece- 
der, and one Roman Catholic.” 


The Legislature of Maryland has a- 
bolished those religious tests, which have 
hitherto been in force in that state. 


The Treasurer of the Vermont Juvenile 
Missionary Society, received $229, 64 from 
Nov. 9th, 1822, to Feb. 13th, 1823. 


The Georgia Baptist Assoeiation em- 
brace 37 churches, containing 2988 mem- 
bers. “ 140 have been added by baptism 
the last year, and 99 by letter. Dismissed 
146, excommunicated 51, restored 16, dead 
50. The Association resolved to appropri- 
ate its donations to the Columbian Col- 
lege, to the education of pious young men 
ealled by the Spirit of God and. by the 
churches to the ministry.” 


Mr. Allen, the philanthropist, is at Ve- 
rona, urging the cause of Africa with all 
his might. A strict Quaker in principle as 
well as in profession, lie regularly appears 
before the Sovereigns with bis hat on, and 
they as regularly admit him, in the cha- 
ravter of a privileged friend.—Lond. pap. 


Bell’s (London) Weekly Messenger con- 
tains the following article, and “ the facts 
Stated are too singular and striking to be 
ascribed to mere chance or accident.” 

“At the last meeting of the Sheffield 
Public Society, the following interesting 
facts were mentioned. Gibbon, who in 
his celebrated history of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, has left an im- 
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perishable memorial of his enmity to the 
Gospel, resided many years in Switzer- 
‘and, where, with the profits of his works, 
he purchased a considerable estate. ‘This 
property bas descended to a gentleman, 
who, out of its rents, expends a large sum 
annually in the promulgation of that very 
Gospel which his predecessor insidiously 
endeavoured to undermine, not having had 
courage openly to assail it. Voltaire boast- 
ed that with one hand he would overthrow 
that edifice of Christianity, which required 
the hands of twelve apostles to build up. 
At this day, the press which he employed 
at Ferney to print his blasphemies, is ac- 
tually employed at Geneva in printing the 
Holy Scriptures. Thus the self same en- 
gine, which he set to work to destroy the 
credit of the Bible, isengaged in disseminat- 
ing its truths. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, also, that the first provisional meet- 
ing for the re-formation of an Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society at Edinburgh was leld in the 
very room in which Hume died. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE, 
Extracis from Bossvurr. 

Human life is like a road, of which the ter- 
mination isa frighiful precipice. We were 
warned of it at our first step; but the law is 
passed, and we must continue to advance; | 
would willing'y retrace my steps; but on- 
ward; onward ; an invincible weight, an ire 
resistable power ever hurries us, aud we ate 
compelled to advance, without resting, to- 
wards the precipice. A thousand crosses, a 
thousand paias (rouble us on the road = Yet 
could | but avoid that frightful precipice » 
No, no; J am forced to proceed, to run; such 
is the rapidity of one year rolling after anothe 
We are consoled, however, becau-e from time 
to time we meet objects that divert us, limpid 
streams, and flowers, that pass away. We are 
anxious to stop—Onward, onwerd! and yet 
we behold all that we have passed, falling hx 
hind us, in fearful desolation, inevitable rain. 
Still we comfort ourselves, because we carry 
off some flowers, gathered As we pass, which 
we see wither between our bands. trom morn- 
ing |o evening, and some fruits, which we lose 
while we taste them ; enchantment ! iliusion 
ali! Drawn on forever, we approach the 
frightful guif; already, all around begins to be 
disfivured ; gardens are less blooming, lowers 
less brilliant, their colours lees lively, the mead- 
ows less siniling, the waters less clear; all is 
tarnished, all is effaced. The shade of death 
presents itself. We begin to feel the approach 
of the fatal culf; but itis decreed that we 
must still advance. One step more: al- 
ready horror aciiates the senses, the head 
swims, the eyes are bewildered. We must yet 


advance, most eagerly do we desire to veturn . 
but it is not possible, all is fallen, el!  ven- 
ished 


i Sih dagen 





















POETRY. 
From the Boston Recorder. 


THE ORPHAN’S PLAINT. 


Oh hast thou not seen, when time was thine, 
And the blossoms of chitdhood bloom’d for thee, 
The tear of joy on the eye-lid shine 
Of a mother that love’d thee tenderly ? 
If thou hast—then think not that joy is mine— 
For my mother’s eye-lid has ceas’d to shine. 


And hast thou not mark’d thy parent’s breast, 
To throb at the pressure thy head has giv’n,— 
While she pray’d that thy slumbers might give 
thee rest, 
And if death were near—thoa might wake in 
Heav’n ? 
Then think not my joy is as thine complete— 
For my mother’s bosom has ceas’d to beat. 


And hast thou not had, when thy heart was 
light, 
A father’s precepts impress’d on thee, 
And mark’d how affection’s eye grew bright, 
As he taught, and Jook’d, and smil’d on thee ? 
Then think not my happiness equals thine— 
For my father sleeps when the moon-beams shine. 


And hast thou not felt, when thou cam’st at 
ev’n, 
To bend in pray’r at thy sister’s knee— 
How sweet was the kiss by a sister giv’n, 
As her lip on thy cheek press’d tenderly ?— 
Then think not I have in thy footsteps trod, 
For my sister’s spirit has sought its God. — 


But yet though the orphan’s heart can weep, 
He still has a consolation here— 
For the grave is the place where the mourners 
sleep, 
And the grave will dry the mourner’s tear.— 
Then weep not—my spirit with God shall be— 
Aad my mother again will smile on me. 


From the Connecticut Courant, Feb. 18. 


By wills lately proved and recorded in the 
Probate Office in the district of Hebron, the 
following Legacies are given for the uses and 
purposes therein expressed, viz. 

By Miss Betsey Pratt, late of Bolton, deceas 
ed, to the New Haven Education Society, a 
residnary legacy, amounting to the sum of a- 
bont $25"), now due 

By David Hale, Esq late of Coventry, de 
ceased, to the Connecticut Misstonary Society, 
$109, payable within two years after his de- 
evase —To the New Haven Edneation Society, 
$100, payable within four years, and to the A- 
ni rican Board of Commissioners $100 payable 
within six years after his decease, 

By the Hon Jesse Root, late of Coventry. de- 
ceased, to the Connecticut Bible Society, $40 
--to the American Bible Society $50—to the 
Foreign Mission Society $60--a'l payable 
wit’ o one year after his decease, with interest 
after six months 
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By Rev. Philander Parmelee, late of Boltop 
deceased, to Cornwall School for the educa. 
tion of heathen youth, the principal part of his 
Library, appraised at more than $300—On, 
third et his real estate, which is to b» sold, anq 
the avails placed on interest, for the use of his 
widow, during ber life; remainder to said 
Cornwall school, for the education of heathen 
youth for the Gospel ministry Real estate a)- 
praised at $1700 


ANECDOTE. 
The following anecdote was communi- 


cated for the Sabbath School Magazine by 


a Sabbath School Teacher who was a wit- 
ness of the fact. 

A FATHER having taken several of his 
children to see some amusements, where 
there was much cursing and swearing, and 
other wickedness, a little girl (about eight 
years old) who was a Sunday-scholar, said 
to him, ‘Father, I am afraid you have 
made God angry.’ ‘Why so, child? 
‘Because you have done like old Eli.’ 
Who was Eli, then? She replied in the 
words of her catechism, ‘He was a good 
old man, but God was angry with him for 
not keeping his children from wickedness.’ 
‘But I am not a good old man.’ Then, 
father, you are twice as bad as Eli was, if 
you are not good yourself, and lead your 
children into wickedness.’ 





ORD! -ATLION. 

On the 15th of January, the Rev Ricwarp 
Varick Day, was Ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Society in Greenfiel’d--Sermon by 
the Rev Dr- Rowan, of New York. 

OBITUARY 

Dirp near Natelez, Miss. Mr. Wiriiay 
Kiwpatt. Mr. K. graduated at Yale College 
in i813. Hereceived his theological educa- 
lion at Andover. He was a’ man of inollen- 
sive manners, Of respectable talents, and of 
ardent piety. 

Youth is of no long duration ; and in ma- 
turer age, when the enchantments of fancy 
shail cease, and phantoms of delight dance 
no more about us, we shall have no com- 
forts but the esteem of wise men, and the 
means of doing good. Let us therefore 
step, whilst to stop is in our power. Let us 
live as men, who are sometimes to grow old, 
and to whom it will be the most dreadful of 
all evils, to count their past years by follies, 
and to be reminded of their former luxu- 
riance of health, only. by the maladies which 


‘riot has produced 
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